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Important events are 
happening all over the world 
today and every day. 
Events you should know about. 
Events you should understand. 
Find out what’s happening 
and why it’s happening. 
Pick up a Star today. 


Che Montreal Star 
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Management 
and Specialist 
Careers 


tor Graduates 


Sun Life of Canada will be on campus to discuss 
your future with you. 


The life insurance industry today offers an 
interesting and rewarding future to individuals 
with management and technical potential. 


Make your appointment now 
at the placement office 
to see Sun Life on 


December 2 


Our booklet ‘Careers with Sun Life’ 
is available at the placement office. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


The Insurance People with Ideas 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Friday, November 21, 1969 


This asteroid has only once 
been seen through the telescope. 
That was by a Turkish astro- 
nomer in 1909. 

On making his discovery, the 
astronomer had presented it to 
the International Astronomical 
Congress, in a great demonstra- 
tion. But he was in Turkish cos- 
tume, and so nobody would be- 
lieve him. 

Grown-ups are like that....... 

Fortunately, however, for the 
reputation of Asteroid B-612, a 
Turkish dictator made a law 
that his subjects, under pain of 
death, should change to Euro- 
pean costume. 

So in 1920 the astronomer 
gave his demonstration all over 
again, dressed with. impressive 
style and elegance. And this 
time everybody accepted his re- 
port. The Little Prince 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupéry 
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LEES. LEVIS . LANDLUBBER 


. Nuvos, Flares , Bell Bottoms , Permanent Press , 
Stretchies, Corduroys , and Denims in all Colours , 


Styles and sizes 


“The world’s largest 


selection of Jeans”. 


Dapper Dan Jeans 
Make every nite ; 


Saturd ay Nite; * 22St. Catherine E. 866-6944 FREE 
* 6627 St. Hubert 272-4665 
Every day ..Funday! * 2 Stores in St. Jerome PARKING : 
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Friday, November 21, 1969 


OPENING NIGHT! 

Doesn’t that enconjure visions of 
vast throngs of individuals being 
turned away at the door because 
of a sold out performance? 

Wouldn’t you expect those lucky 
individuals witnessing the perform- 
ance to be enthusiastic in expect- 
ation? 


That was not the case at the 
opening of Loyola Drama’s present- 
ation of TAKE THREE on Wed- 
nesday ‘night. Approximately forty 
individuals turned out, most of whom 
were somehow connected with the 
production, be they family, friends, 
or just humble critics. Not one re- 
presentative of the L.M.S.A. or ad- 
ministration was in attendance. 


It was extremely disconcerting not 
only to this reviewer but also most 
definitely to the performers and 
production staffs. 


The meagre turn-out is incom- 
prehensible. The admission price 
was reasonable-$1.00/ each for stu- 
dents. The weather was inclement 
but not prohibitive. The production 
was one of a member association 
of.an organization incorporating four 
thousand individuals, the L.M.S.A. 
People on this campus’ envision 
themselves as well-rounded indivi- 
duals able to appreciate all aspects 
of life. They bitch about “the general 
public’s” lack of support for the 
arts. Yet when the time arrives 
to affirm this philosophy they are 
too busy collecting signatures on 
their nomination papers for the 
Board of Directors or Presidency 
of the L.M.S.A. 


This production deserves the un- 
qualified support of all members 
of this supposedly “university com- 
munity”. Fellow members of our 
community have gone to great de- 
dication of time and effort to afford 
the rest of us with a new and en- 
joyable experience. 


The fruits of their endeavors is 
available to all of us at a moderate 
price-one dollar and an evening. The 
plays presented are not wishy-washy, 
99 and 44/100 percent ivory-clean 
vacuous productions but rather non- 
polemicised, non-dogmatic, present- 
ations of critical comment on va- 
rious aspects of the contemporary 
scene. 


Enough for the criticism of those 
non-supporters - on to the product- 
ion itself. 


"TAKE THREE consists of three 
consecutive plays: “Mirror, Mir- 
ror’, “The Slumber Room’, and 
“The Tiger’. Each shall be dealt 
with in order of presentation. 


Mirror, Mirror 


This play was written and directed 
by English faculty member Ron Wa- 
reham. It tells of the humorous way 
in which two males encounter two 
females in an adjacent apartment 
by installing a one-way mirror (‘“‘a 
window on the world’’) which in turn 
is replaced by a window by the 


females, concluding with a _ scene 
that cannot be described here as 
it would destroy the impact of the 
play. The plot at times tends to 
be repetitive, and thus boring, but 
the lines are brilliant throughout. 
Wareham has managed to produce a 
stream of profound one-liners in- 
corporating quotes from such di- 
verse sources as Joyce, fairy tales, 
and L.B.J.. 


The acting, though on the whole 
adequate, is not exceptional. Having 
perused the script beforehand, I tend 
to think the performers did not 
achieve exactly what the writer in- 
tended them to. Don Furgeson and 
Kathleen Tansey gave commendable 
performances and show great po- 
tential, as all their actions and in- 
flections appeared natural and cre- 
dible. Janet Barkhouse Hickey per- 
formed remarkably well, consider- 
ing the fact she was rushed into the 
part one week before opening night. 


The set (all sets were designed 
by Patrick Hunt) was functional and 
did not detract from the perform- 
ance. 


The audience did not react to the 
script, the reason perhaps being the 
rapidity at which the lines were 
delivered. 


Taking everything into consider- 
ation, an aesthetically pleasing per- 
formance overall. 


Slumber Room 


Written by local playwright Mar- 
jorie Morris, this play is directed 
by Mike Lieberman. It is a biting 
satire dealing with the attitudes of 
the immediate family and friends 


to the death of a beloved one, and 
takes. place in a funeral parlor. 


Through the different situations that 
evolve, it comments on life in ge- 
neral, the facades assumed by peo- 


ple directly after someone familiar’s 


death, and finally on the artificially 
of the funeral routine (the sombre- 
ness of the funeral parlor-the 
“slumber room’-, the bereavement 
of the next-of-kin, condolences from 
friends and acquaintance, the funeral 
service itself, and the invariably 
laudatory eulogy). Miss Morris has 
managed to acidly portray all this, 
as well as the _ inter-relationships 
between the members of the specific 
bereaved family in this play, by 
the device of having the spirit of 
the deceased appear who is visible 
and audable only to his spouse. 


René de Lanauze, as Jacob Finch 
(the spirit), is credible in his por- 
trayal of the cynical observer of 
all the situations and effected at- 
titudes which present themselves 
during the play. Alexis Noel, as the 
wife, was great in the scenes involv- 
ing her and the spirit of her late 
husband but at other points seemed 
very wooden, something which prob- 
ably could be attributed to first- 
night jitters. Rosemary McCracken, 
as the daughter, was powerfully con- 
vincing in her portrayal of the sin- 
cerely bereaved but generally turned 
off to plastic people (which included 
her mother, sister-in-law, mortician 
and all others) daughter. Debbie 
Graig was adequate as the money- 
grubbing, domineering daughter-in- 
law. Nick Kilbertus, as Reverand 
Small, was suitably sombre and 
seemingly, but obviously not, con- 
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cerned with the grief of the im- 
mediate family. Maxim Mazundar, 
as the mortician, was highly cre- 
dible in his concern with the smooth 
operation of his “slumber room”’. 
“‘slumber room’’. 


The set was perfect, giving off 
a feeling of sombreness as well 
as opulence. 


This play is extremely enjoyable, 
and was appreciated by the audience, 
as it is cleverly written and well- 
performed. 


The Tiger 


This plav. written by New York 
playwright Murray Schisgall and di- 
rected by Jean Najarian, is undoubt- 
ably the highlight of the evening. 
It is not only professionally written 
but also superbly acted. 


It tells of how an extremely un- 
balanced individual, driven to des- 
traction by his inability to pass uni- 
versity entrance exams because of 
a lack of required French and by 
the unhuman and superficial pers- 
pectives of all around him, abducts 
a young housewife, and how his ini- 
tial, paranoia and hostility to her 
evolves into a love and respect as 
he discovers that her perspective 
on life is similar to his. 


The male protagonist, played by 
Bob White, is the performance of 
the evening. Mr White’s demonstra- 
tion of his maturity as an artist 
is unbelievable. His portrayal of 
Benjamin is both convincingly cre- 
dible and creditable. All his motions 
are very natural and believable. The 
inflections in his voice do not seem 
to be effected but rather right in 
line with the character he is por- 
traying. Brenda K. Joyce is just 
as superb in her portrayal of the 
initially terrified but eventually sym- 
pathetic and understanding abducted 
housewife, whose real personality 
evolves through her involved dis- 
cussions with Benjamin. Both artists 
display their talents magnificently 
and seem molded to their parts. 

The sets once again were func- 
tionally effective and did not detract 
from the performance. 

The reaction of the audience was 
enthusiastic. 


Conclusion 


This production by the Loyola 
Drama Association is the best all- 
around presentation offered in re- 
cent years to the Loyola community. 
The plays are all well written and 
more than adequately presented, 
both from a thesbian and set design 
point of view. The price of admis- 
sion is nominal and the entertain- 
ment more than worth it. 


There is no excuse for it not 
being sufficiently supported as it 
continues until Sunday night, each 
night at 8.30 P.M. 

D.M. 
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In this reaction to the contempo- 
rary art scene, Robert Wraight 
comments, “To the layman it 
appeared that, art itself having 
gone mad, the critics decided that 
the best way to convey to their 
readers a sense of that madness was 
to try to match it with written mad- 
ness- of their own’. To quote but 
one example. 


In the end they are re- 
-absorbed into the incommen- 
surability and into the inde- 
finite opening of the void of 
the cycle of external rela- 
tions which ordain among 
themselves in the expanse of 
the surroundings. 


Quite. And indeed this is rare 
sport. Still the fact remains that al- 
though we don’t expect all our 
youngsters to be Angelo Moscas or 
Eddie Shacks, we do expect them 
all to be adept stick-handlers on the 
rink of art. If art is being played 
as a game, the question can be asked 
— as it is asked of every game — why 
get involved? In this brief chalk-talk, 
like a petulant head coach blowing 
the whistle on his charges, we will 
banish once and for all any lingering 
doubts. 


ART AS A WEAPON 


L. F. Lampitt has devoted a small 
book Bluff your Way in Art, to exam- 
ining some of the potentialities of 


Man and His World photo 


art as .a weapon. Clearly realizing 
that ignorance of the arty jargon 
and muteness in “IN”’ discussions, 
confers an ostracism close to that 
of B.O. or the caste system, he ra- 
pidly advances to plug the gap. Basi- 
cally, the bluffer is one who im- 
mediately - recognizes the lethal 
possibilities of his instrument; only 
instead of being the sitting duck, he 
decides to be the guy pulling the 
trigger: 


Half the fun of bluffing is 
to confound them with facts, 
blind them with science, 
plague them with precedents. 


If this warfare keeps escalating, 
we may have to put a moratorium 
onit! 


Do you feel inferior through not 
knowing what is being discussed? The 
bluffer’s guide will help you to halt 
the flow and sound as bright as they 
seem to be. 


Do we catch an echo here of the 
school scene? 


There are a few brave souls who 
make the mistake of trying to sort 
out this confusion. Is it ‘true that 
they spend the rest of their lives 
lost in the maze? Not so for the 
bluffer. To try to understand the 
history of art is roughly comparable 
to trying to determine the calibre 
of bullets blasting in your direction. 
Even if you succeed, you’re dead. 


The blurb on the cover parades 
“instant Erudition! Know your jargon 
and hold you own in any company.” 
‘Here we have an instant ticket into 
the most powerful of groups. Further- 
more, once one arrives, one need 
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not worry about getting knocked off 
one’s perch, for as long as_ that 
company is under your gun, nobody 
will step out of line, The cardinal 
rule of survival is ‘Never put 
yourself on the receiving end of such 
an exchange’, or in_ translation 
““Acquiescence gets you nowhere’. 

In the meatime, guerilla skirmishes 
and isolated snipings erupt on many 
fronts. Many is the teenager who 
falls under parental ire for such 
offences as talking at the Opera, 
mocking the Venus de Milo, or 
extending an art gallery tour into a 
full five minutes. Also to be thus 
explained are certain ladies of more 
elevated status, who have enough idle 
time to work for the Symphony., 
Theatre Guild or Beaux Arts, while 
sniffing at those who lack these 
finer interests. In fact, they are 
using art to cudgel that very society 
which has created such useless roles 
for them in the first place. And then 
we have teachers pointing out to 
students the straight and ‘narrow 
paths to artistic sensibility, all the 
while forgetting that the fact that a 
path is well-trodden reveals that 
whatever it leads to, is no longer 
important. Is this why the classics 
and masterpieces are those which 
we are sick, sick, sick, of. 

One could go on but the basic 
point is clear. Unlike other games, 
art has immense possibilities for 
those directing its aim. 


ODE TO A GRECIAN URN 


Let us take a different tack and 
pursue our quarry into different 
meadows. It seems that in all games 
one increasingly gets caught up 
in the game itself, to the oblivion 
of everything else. The immediate 
score we would want to settle: Is 
art a one-way ticket out of life3 
Under this billing we could give 
star prominence to the poet John 
Keats who :was ever trying to im- 
mortalize the nightingale’s twilight 
call, the moolight flooded chapel, 
the fullness of an autumn afternoon. 
The parallel in painting would be 
the 19th century pastorale, or vi- 
sions of life in Arcady: 


The mood was for escapist 
idyllism, with a powerful buc- 
olic flavour, so that one 
could lose one’s scented and 
lace-trimmed self in_ ro- 
mantic landscapes (with 
nubile shepherdesses) and 
not bother about those bread- 
less Parisiens... 


Is a thing of beauty a joy forever? 

Don’t shepherds stink? 

Who wants to chase a Greek nymph 
forever? 

Is art the opium of the intellec- 
tuals? 


To lose oneself in high discussions 
of incongraphy, symbolism and 
immortal truth, is one way of keep- 


ing at arm’s length more messy 
and less edifying topics close to 
home. 

Ernst Fischer begins his book 
The Necessity of Art with a some- 
what Marxist put-down of art as a 
life substitute: 


. countless millions read 
books, listen to music, watch 
the theatre, go to the cinema. 
Why? To say that they seek 


distruction, relaxation, en- 
tertainment, is to beg the 
question. Why is it distract- 
ing, relaxing, entertaining, 
to sink oneself with a painting 
or a piece of music. or with 
the characters in a novel, 
play, or film. Why do we 
respond to such unreality as 
though it were reality inten- 
sified? What strange myste- 
rious entertainment is this? 
And if someone answers that 
we want to escape from an 
unsatisfactory existence into 
a richer one, into experience 
without risk, then the next 


question arises, why is our 

own existence not enough? 

Insofar as art is “experience with- 
out risk’ one has before one’s eyes 
the spectacle of large numbers of 


artists, supposedly the free spirits 
and unkept women of their times, sing- 
ing their song in apparent oblivion 
to the very low-brow misery and 
squalor surrounding them. At this 
point art, for Fischer, has become 
decadent — having lost its function 
of “recognizing and changing the 
world.” . 

Why do we talk revolution in our 
theatres, but reason in our streets? 

Is Elvis Presley too rich to make 
it as a folk-artist? r 

Do coaches have an intimation of 
this kind of somnambulism when they 
forbid their players to read their 
clippings? 

No wonder the Soviets have so 
much trouble with Jazz and abstract. 

Here the student of the current 
scene is in for some rare humour. 
For example in movies: With con- 
fident tones there is a loudly pro- 
claimed interest in “telling it as it 
is” (nudity, racism, violence etc...), 
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aid yet what is offered other than a 
ream world of fantasy, opulence and 
ish-fulfillment, wholly unrelated 
» life on the other side of the 
amera. Antonioni’s Blow-up can be 
oked at as the first tentative exa- 
ination of life on both sides of the 
amera, in the person of the rather 
thizophrenic photographer (direc- 
x?), Hemmings. In a similar vein, 
1 highly stepped-film The Pawn- 
roker is much less effective social 
mmmentary than a few modest Bill 
osby jokes. 


O THE BLIND ALL 
HINGS ARE SUDDEN 
One of the functions of all art is 


TG. 


to provide models or 
that one can perceive what is happen- 
ing. It is a truism that in a situation 
where there is too much informa- 


myths so 


tion, it is impossible to discrimi- 
nate between significant and random. 
One of the main theses of E.H. 
Gambrich’s Art and Illusion is that 
artists do a very poor job of grasp- 
ing (drawing) what they see, until 
they have a suitable model for 
structuring its essential features. 
For example, it wasn’t until the 
17th century that Europeans were 
able to portray the rhinoceras as 
anything but a tusked ox in heavily 
plated armour. Similarily a close ex- 
amination of the art of the 12th-16th 
century reveals a growing adequacy 
of models (or schema) to represent 
the human figure, horses and trees. 
When faced with the unfamiliar — 
or a situation in which all infor- 
mation is equally important or un- 
important — the human animal inva- 
riably seeks the familiar, and this is 
the function of myth. To the degree 
that the configuration in terms of 
which one lives, means something, 
one can regard the world as a 


somewhat stable orderly place where 
it is possible to achieve a constant 
personal identity. A wealth of exam- 
ples are found in the mythology of 
big business, where the corporation 
itself (about which there is too much 
information) is regarded, among other 
things, as a car (constant accelera- 
tion, with all gears, pistons and 
levers meshing), as a gun (launching 
various barrages at the poor con- 
sumer), or team (playing the game). 
The funny thing about these un- 
conscious identity images -— and 
the thing which reveals their pro- 
digious importance — is that they 
are more ferociously defended than 
any conscious conviction. As _ has 
been often remarked, the Western 
military establishment is magnifi- 
cently equipped to fight the previous 
World War. At any rate the artist 
enters upon this scene quite aware 
of the power of these models; he 
merely tries to defuse these time- 
bombs by bringing them to the level 
of conscious perception. 

Another example might be helpful. 
While a student in Ontario grade and 
high schools I was continually in- 
flicted with various warhorses of 
the “Canadian” group of _ seven, 
one consequence of which was a dis- 


- tinct distaste for glaciers, swamps 


and autumn hillsides. During this 
same time I had spent a number of 
summers in Northern Canada, and 
had myriads of first-hand impres- 
sions.. However, it wasn’t until last 
year’s group of seven retrospective 
(whilst surrounded by roomful’s of 
them) that I realized how much this 
group had developed a vocabulary 
for this overwhelming presence, and 
had to some degree tempered the 
Canadian character. It’s fairly hard 
to think of oneself as number one, 
or defender of the right and good, 
or “in the driver’s seat’, if most 
of one’s time is spent eking out 
an existence in a harsh land, 90°; 
uninhabited. But lest we wax too 
eloquent, this same perception is 
now part of the conventional wisdom. 
As is chanted in the beer commer- 
cials “The big ale in the big land’’. 


NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION 


To say that the artist creates new 
models to perceive present situa- 
tions is a minimal statement. Magic 
Theatre, the September offering of 
the Montreal Musée de Beaux Arts 
clearly sounds the death knell of 
visual art — at least as an isolated, 
self-contained expression. To enter 
this scene one had to take off one’s 
shoes and subsequently climb into, 
clamber over top of, and feel one’s. 
way through, various environments. 
In one eight-sided plexiglass con- 
fessional, one’s shouts finally fil- 
tered back to the ear a full three 
seconds later. Is this an attempt 
to bring to conscious awareness the 
normally instananeous role of feed- 
back. In another room one’s shadow 
triggered off different programmed 
sounds from different microphones, 
and thus any sustained movement 
created a sequence of sounds. Here 
the spectator is no longer a_ spec- 
tator, but a composer programming 
his whole symphony. And of course 
there is no way one can get a visual 
fix on the whole thing. Much like the 
films of Expo 67, one’s frameworks 
are continually getting shook up. 
And it is not pleasant going — free 
fall, dizziness and disjunction seem 
to be the order of the day. Indded 


a good case can be made that Expo 
67 in its visual effects was fright- 
ening. Maybe this is an omen. Are 
their creators trying to say that in a 
world of accelerated change every 
myth or model ( or fix) “is only 
provisional. If so, the only way to 
stay sane in such a scene is to be 
able to play games with our ways 
of structuring experience. And so 
we have come full-circle to art as 
a game. 


The kids loved it! 
The dancer has always realized he 
was part of the dance. 


Put into its simplext form, the 
artists are those aware of the mes- 
sage systems of society. Listen to 
Lewis Mumford’s description of 
the Pentagon: 


An effete and worthless 
baroque conceit, resurrected 
in the nineteen-thirties by 
United States military engi- 
neers and magnified into an 
architectural catastrophe. 
Nuclear power has aggravated 
this error and turned its huge 
comic ineptitude into a tragic 
threat; for here the citadel 
has come back to life once 
more, with every ancient di- 
mension magnified, every er- 
ror raised to the tenth power. 

The Bronze Age fantasies 
of absolute power, the Bronze 
Age gods and kings, have 
here taken root again in a 
fashion that imitates — and 
seeks to surpass — the Krem- 
lin of Ivan the Terrible and 
his latterday successors. 
With this relapse, in less 
than a decade, have come 
one-way communication, the 
priestly monopoly of secret 
knowledge, the multiplication 
of secret agencies, the sup- 
pression of open discussion, 
and even the insulation of er- 
ror against public criticism 
and exposure through a “‘bi- 
partisan’? military and fo- 
reign policy, which in practi- 
ce nullifies public reaction 
and makes rational dissent. 
the equivalent of patriotic, 
disaffection if not treason. 
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public reaction and makes ra- 
tional dissent the equivalent 
of patriotic, disaffection if 
not treason. 

(City in History 1961) 


The key point here is that it is 
the physical building itself which 
Mumord finds most eloquent. Si- 
milarly, anyone attuned to these un- 
written messages would know that 
in a huge uniform homogenous slab 
like Sir George Williams, it would 
only be a matter of time before there 
was a revolution. To the degree that 
students see themselves as_ re- 
placeable parts they can tolerate such 
an environment. To the degree they 
cannot, they become sand in the 
gears. Perhaps it is symbolic that 
they got the computer cards first. 


Have you had any good communi- 
cations lately with asphalt and brick? 

Why don’t more people walk. on 
Dorchester than on St. Catherine? 

It’s grander! 


Thus the order of the day would be 
an awareness of the grammar and 
syntax of streets and monuments. 
In terms of the politics of prestige 
Place Ville Marie might have some 
merit, but its more basic human 
message is an intimidating monu- 
mental presence, dedicated to va- 
rious grandiose corporate visions 
of power, and having only disdain 
for those who might present them- 
selves in that area for more useful 
purposes than pushing a pen. © 

At very minimum the communi- 
cation of culture is a_ refreshing 
antidote to a print culture. If the 
Berlin Wall were plastered from 
end to end with long excerpts from 
leading Soviet intellectuals, we can 
be sure that most learned commen- 
taries would concern what was writ- 
ten on the wall, shunting aside the 
overwhelming message of the wall 
itself. In a similar way, in the realm 
of advertising, conscious concern 
is usually directed to the copy con- 
cerning the add, ignoring the more 
basic, less conscious effect of the 
picture itself. There certainly are 


some pretty poor discussions going 
on right now. 
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S-74021 STEREO. « 
The Incredible 
i String band~ 
The Hangman's 
Beautitul Daughter 


Elektra records 


Sam Gesser Enterprises presents the Incredible String Band in Concert in 
the Salle Wilfrid Pelletier at Place des Arts, November 25. ISB is Robin 
Williamson, and Michel Heron, two Scots, who combine to play some 15 
different instruments. Their new album is currently number | in Britain. 
Show time is 8.30 PM and tickets are $2.00, $2.50, $3.50, $4.50, $5.50. 


The brilliance 


of the Band 


Complete isolation and _ seclu- 
sion oftimes results in an im- 
potent and non- productive exist- 
ence. On the other hand, it has the 
potential to generate original, 
fresh, and totally creative thinking. 
This was the case with Levon 
Helm, Robbie Robertson, Richard 
Manuel, Garth Hudson and Rick 
Danko, known to many as simply, 
THE BAND. They spent four years 
without the influence of Psychede- 
lics strobe lights, revolution in the 
streets, television and all the 
other social bombardments that mould 
and control so many of today’s rock 
groups. Deep in the foot-hills of 
upper New York State, THE BAND 
spent their time writing, practicing, 
rehearsing and finally recording 
their first album, “Music From the 
Big Pink,” recognized as the finest 
album of the year. The most in- 
fluential contributor to this record 
was Bob Dylan, who wrote and ar- 


_ ranged much of the material. 


Last Sunday, THE BAND came 
to Place des Arts for two shows. 
No critique of their performance 
would be complete without ma- 
king mention of the audience. 
The first show was sold out. There 


were mothers, fathers, collegiates, 
high schoolers, dressed in every 
conceivable outfit from suits 


to jeans and buckskin. THE BAND 
is family entertainment. I was sure 
I heard a baby crying up in the 
balcony. 

The first half of the show featu- 


red Jesse Winchester, a local folk 
singer. The Band’s guitarist, Ro- 
bertson, is producing  Jesse’s 
first album, and on the basis of 
his showing Sunday night, it will 
undoubtedly be superb. Long a fa- 
vorite in Montreal, Winchester 
played to many of his enthusias- 
tic and responsive fans. Accom- 
panied by his bassist, playing a 
standup electric bass, he rambled 
through ““Yankee Woman”, 

“Black Dog” and a beautiful bal- 
lad called “Skipping Song’. He 
showed his skill not only on guitar 
but also at the piano. His mate- 
rial is all original and his vocal 
style is characterized by fluidity 
and control. 

The brilliance of THE BAND lies 
in their ability to reproduce their 
recorded sound in live concerts. 
They were as relaxed and calm 
on stage as they must have been 
in the basement of the Big Pink. 
They filed on _ stage, positioned 
themselves and started to play 
without any undue introductions. 

Individually, they are all pro- 
fessional and competent musicians. 
They are unspectacular yet play their 
instruments with confidence. Helm 
plays solid but not overwelming 
drums. Manuel and Hudson play 
both piano and organ and _ they 
blend perfectly to provide’ the 
necessary depth. Danko handles the 


bass guitar duties and Robertson, 


perhaps the most outstanding mu- 
sically, plays lead guitar. 
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ALL NEAT IN BLACK STOCKINGS 


“Discover the excitement of shar- 
ing.” the ads proclaim, accompanied 
by a still depicting a scantily clad 
female enticing a male dressed only 
in underwear. Another in the latest 
flood of sexploitation films like LA 
MUHAIR? It is not. Nor is it a 
feeble bore as Montreal critics in- 
sist. It is a witty and bitter working- 
class drama centering around Ginger 
(Victor Henry) a 20-year old window 
cleaner who is crazy about females 
as objects of pleasure. 

A really human relationship de- 
velopes, however, between him and 
a pretty virgin, Jill (Susan George). 
She is taken in by his suave front; 
he is taken with her innocence-- 
both enmeshed in a romantic dream. 
Jill’s mother with her cold disap- 
proval frowns on him even when 
he scrimps and saves for her. But 
reality bursts through when his best 
friend accidentally gets her pregnant, 
mistaking her as another one of 
Ginger’s birds to be shared between 
them. 

Clare Kelly makes of Jill’s mother 
a sexually frustrated women, jealous 
of Ginger’s attraction to her daugh- 
ter. She manages to convey her dis- 
taste by placing just the right amount 
of scorn in such banal statements 
as: “Will you have a glass of Sher- 
ry?” ‘ 

Susan George captures in her por- 
trayal of Jill all the frail vulne- 
rability of innocence deceived by 
the come-on facade of the Pepsi 
generation embodied in Ginger’s 
cheeky banter and masculine charm 
--all a front for the emptiness of 
his life. Ginger too is deceived at 
first, for his first glimpse of her 
is the black stockinged legs. Only 
till he sees her lips toying with 
a. straw, her eyes soft and timid, 
does he realize his mistake. 

Anna Crooper gives a bovine ma- 
ernal intensity to the role of Gin- 
ger’s sister whose husband Issur, 
their child, and Issur’s mistress 
Jocasta move into Old Gunges’ man- 
sion which Ginger is caring for while 
the old man is_ hospitalized. The 
child clinging to her at all times, 
Sis foreshadows the Jill of the fu- 
ture--maternal qualities, warmth 
and wit submerged by males inte- 
rested more in kinky sexual exper- 
ience than love. Jill and Sis are 
martyrs; loving someone, knowing 
they have crystalized that person 
into a dream image far from reality, 
yet accepting the situation. 


Terence de Marney as Old Gunge 
gives a moving characterization of 
one saddened by the knowledge of 
the impermanence of his hoarded 
animals, antiques, and_ frescoes. 
“Money!” he exclaims aghast that 
Sis can regard this as adequate pay- 
ment for the destruction resulting 
from a thrill party instigated by 
Issur. 

The Gazette reviewer whos signs 
himself D.L. states: “In the movie’s 
major comedy sequence, there’s a 
wild party where most of these nice 
old things are wantonly destroyed.” 
This sarcastic statement is symp- 
tomatic of a society where the “nice 
old things” must make way for prog- 
ress/obsolescence. To designate 
such a tragic sequence as comedy 
is appalling. The sight of an old 
man’s possessions being destroyed 
funny? 

An acid morality play directed by 
Christopher Morahan without such 
annoying arty effects as wipe-outs 
and fades. Such an old style thea- 
trical approach to film is sneered 
at by modern reviewers. Yet it 
works well here creating audience 
involvement. The dialogue abounds 
with such gems as: “These rats 
are far nicer than the ones we have 
at home’’, spoken by Sis while tour- 
ing Gunge’s home. 

And Victor Henry makes of the 
window cleaner a memorable cha- 
racterization of a man trapped by 
the realization that he is what is 
and must accept it. In a haunting 
finale he sits alone in a restaurant, 
waiting for another “bird” all neat 
in black stockings, the future before 
him like a void. 
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MARRY ME, MARRY ME 

Many years ago the British film 
SAMMY GOING SOUTH was releas- 
ed here under another title, its ori- 
ginal musical score substituted be- 
cause it was unsellable. I was very 
angry at this and wished on United 
Artists many box. office disasters. 

Well they’ve done it again. Now 
its a French film poorly sub-titled 
with a sickening and mushy refrain 
sung by Jane Morgan replacing the 
original underscoring. It is as an- 
noying as Maurice Jarre’s botched 
score for DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. The 
ads make it plain that the record 
is available at your nearest record 
dealer. 

A film potentially quite beautiful 
ruined by commercialization. Natu- 
rally it is a box office success. 


Ted Fox 


They all contribute vocally with 
the nasal blues sound coming from 
Helm, originally from Arkansas. 
THE BAND has a country style 
harmony found in nearly all their 
songs. They played nearly all the 
cuts from Big Pink including, 
“Wheels on Fire’, “Black Veil’, 
“We Can Talk About It Now’’, and 
the best song of the night, “The 
Weight”. Robertson played acoustic 
guitar with Hudson on piano with 
each member singing a verse and 
all joining in for the chorus. 

After their last number, 4000 peo- 


ple got to their feet at once and 
yelled for them to come back. It 
was the most spontaneous acclaim 
for a contemporary musical group 
I have ever seen. THE BAND came 
back, did their encore, and finally 
disappeared. 


THE BANDis happiness, relaxation, 
at times serene, other times foot+ 
stomping but always’ enjoyable. 
The atmosphere they generate is 
contagious and perhaps it is signi- 
ficant that everyone I saw after the 
show was smiling. A.M. 


ANWLA 
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Faut Jeter La Vieille 


pe EL oR 
Seven or eight 
men and women in longjohns 


dashing around a stage 
in cryptic disorder. 


Bangles, Bracelets and Things 


As happens quite often today, a few 
people got together to make belts, 
jewellery and other things of metal 
and leather. This-is not like the com- 
pany we know, but a few people who 
want their own time and place for 
their own work in short their own 
freedom acted out in their.own choi- 
ces. | have known so many of such 
little companies that. have failed, and 
it is regrettable to watch a few hopes 
look smashed impractical, and out 
of reach. I have met some of these 
who failed to make it: some did not 
give up and went to the next place 
they could find, but the younger people 
usually join on with the ‘Artist? a man 
of about thirty or more who may or 
may not have a cane, calls women 
men’s servants, and usually has a 
girl of nineteen or so to prove his 


*“Faut jeter la vieille”’ 
Je ne comprends pas. 
E.S. 


point. He usually feeds these younger 
people with a 
sells their work and can part of the 
time be 


cloud of ‘in’ hopes, 


relied upon to take their 
money half the time. 


Seeing as the second Industrial Re- 


volution of Cybernation, has not yet 
come into practice, and the central 
industrial problem for the employee 
sull 
used to express the experience that 
workers encounter in performing the 
left over ends of machine production) 
we cannot expect everyone to throw 
themselves into tackling the problem. 


remains as monotony (a term 


Rather these vagabonds of the. com- 


pany world would rather put them- 
selves through a 
mild 
monotony, and experience creativity. 


life of continuous 


suffering, in order to escape 


It is a real problem, for how much 


Andre Le Coz photo 


Tuesday’s night concert featured 
one of the wierdest works performed 


this year, Pendericki’s “Threnody 
to the victims of Hiroshima”. It is 
described as a “a lament over the 
victim (s) of a catastrophy” which 
“uses the instruments (52 strings) 
in interesting and often new ways, 
creating effects that seem _ other- 
worldly”. Before beginning the 
execution of the piece, guest conduc- 
tor Zubin Mehta asked the audience 
to not look at the state during the 
performance as “the musicians will 
be playing their instruments in 
rather unorthodox fashion which will 
detract from the emotional impact 
of the work’, a plea which induced 
a completely opposite reaction from 
the audience. The piece is extremely 
contemporary in that it is comple- 
tely discordant and cacophonic. Dur- 
ing its execution I tried to visualize 
the emaciated, decomposed victims of 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima but 
instead enconjured visions of a 
modern Japanese acid-rock group 
electrocuting themselves in a _ re- 
cording studio. 

The concert then continued in a 
more normal vein. 

Schumann’s Symphony No 4 in d 
minor was the next work performed. 
Schumann had the ability to utilize 
the full orchestra to its maximum. 
Every section of the orchestra 
(strings, woodwinds, brass, percus- 


of the problem is in human wondering 
and how much of the problem is the 
real world. 

The fact of the matter is that these 
people are vagabonds until they are 
not. Mettlemorfus is such a group 
of people who have been vagabonds, 
but have not forgotten what they 
learned. There is one tool expert, two 
unusually talented craftsmen, one of 
whom knows the ins and outs of mar- 
kets, and the other who understands 
all the legalities of forming a com- 
pany. They have recently acquired 
patents on some original belts. These 
belts hand done as they are, contain 
design that makes copper and brass 
elegant. It is an art because you can’t 
twist and bend metal at random. 
There is a texture and movement, in 
metal and it is either beautiful or it is 
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sion) achieves an extroardinarily rich 
sound in many of his works. The 
M.S.O. executed this piece magni- 
ficently, and Mehta had them under 
hiscomplete control. 

Mehta demonstrated why he is re- 
garded as one of the world’s pre- 
mier conductors. He maintained the 
orchestra under control all the time 
while allowing them as much free 
rein as necessary. He projected an 
attitude of “I’m great and both you 
and I know it”, and proceeded to 
incontestably prove it. 

The performance concluded with 
Dvorak’s Concerto for cello and 
orchestra, the main theme of which 
sounded remarkably similar to that 
of his New World Symphony. Never- 
theless, it was an extremely en- 
joyable piece of music. 

The guest soloist was Jacqueline 
du Pré. Only one word is necessary 
to describe her execution of the 
concerto-suberb. Her technique and 
interpretation were brilliant. She 
kept the audience transfixed in their 
seats throughout the execution of 
the work and was rewarded at its 
completion with a standing ovation. 
Her style is quite flamboyant which 
at times tended to be distracting. 
Her rapport with Mehta was excep- 
tional. It is obvious they have often 
performed together before (musical- 
ly) and enjoy doing so. 

D.M. 


by Neils Hodsman 


hammered. If this can be accomplish- 
ed under the subjection of design, you 
ure a craftsman. If you can feel your 
work, and be original from time to 
time who can stop one from calling 
you an artist. All you need is to pro- 
duce such work. Already Mettlemor- 
fuss has orders for 2,000 belts and 
thousands of jewelery pieces. You 
will soon find them in Montreal’s 
boutiques. If you should buy one, you 
could see that some people would 
sense the fulfilment of a long time 
coming. And if you could create and 
you produced would that not be arri- 
ving, at terms with the world and 
your expression of that body at its 
movement. And where is the point at 
which it is complete, or you are 
complete? Is it not upon road that 
mover drives? 
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Shiliote aaw wode 


Theatre de Quat’Sous. Quiet. A 
gigantic heart somewhere offstage 
pounding pounding pounding. 
POUNDING. 

The play itself was structured in 
the pyramided essence that it ex- 
posed; the stage was laid out on 
three levels with the bureaucratic 
scenes taking place on the upper- 
most stage, the military farce ap- 
pearing in the middle, and the starv- 
ing commoners hovering like near- 
corpses on the actual stage itself. 
It was symbolic of the writer’s con- 
ception of society where the pro- 
tectors are superior to the protect- 
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ed and the poor are torgotten in 
governmental intricacies that sup- 
posedly are initiated for the people. 
The people are wretched and hungry 


and unable to reach the upper strata. a 


While the officials romp in the of- 
fice-playrooms with the dumb- 
blonde secretary and 
meaningless formalities between 
nips of brandy, the military is left 
to deal with the irrelevant results, 
and necessarily relays their tyran- 
nical methods upon the innocent. 

You are the innocent and you are 
being used. 


Eileen Shea 
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CLASSICAL 


McGILL FACULTY FRIDAY SERIES 
Redpath Hall, McGill 
Tonight, 8:30 P.M. 
Admission FREE 
Featuréd™ artists tonight will be Ed- 
ward Culbreath, cellist, and Charles 
Reiner, pianist. Works will be  perfor- 
med by Webern, Barber, Bach, Rhodes, 
and Beethoven. 

PRO MUSICA SERIES 

Théatre Port-Royal, P.d.A. 

November 23, 4:30 P.M. 


The featured artist will be cellist Pierre 
Fournier. 

Works to be performed will be Sona- 
tas by Bach, Beethoven, Honneger, and 
Debussy. 

LOYOLA 

F.C. Smith Auditorium 

December 5, 8:30 P.M. 

Admission free 

Under the sponsorship of the Musi- 
cian’s Guild of Montreal, Dr. T. Le- 
grady will conduct 24 local profession- 
al musicians in a programme of String 
Orchestra compositions by  Teleman, 
Mozart, Grieg, and Bartok. Dr. Legra- 
dy will give a brief outline about the 
main themes and construction of each 
composition during the performance. 

This is the first of a series of con- 
certs “designed for Loyola students, 
for cultural advancement, and for peace 
through the love of music”. 


C.B.C. - A.M. 

Tuesday, Nov. 25. 

8:10 P.M.: “Lightning on the Left” 

a tribute to Frank H. Underhill, co- 
founder of the C.C.F. (now the N.D.P,) 
who is approaching his 80th birthday 

Wednesday, Nov. 26 

6.30 P.M, : SOUNDINGS presents a 
documentary on James Earle Ray, recons- 
tructing his flight from the U.S. up to 
his apprehension in London. 

9.30 P.M. : The Massey Lectures 1969 
- Prof. Geo. Grant of McMaster deli- 
vers a lecture on Nietzche. 


C.B.C. - F.M. 


Sunday, November 23. 

5.00 P.M. : CONCERN presents a pro- 
gram on a symposium on the nature and 
direction of international students - mo- 
vements, which was recently held at 
Glendon College. 

Monday-Thursday, Nov. 24-27 

7.00 P.M. IDEAS series on “An Ar- 
gument of Laughter” continues: Mon- 
day-a forty minute, illustrated (?) exa- 
mination of the past art of burlesque 
and vaudeville, and a series of inter-- 
views providing some insight into the 
carefully calculated and dictated res- 
ponse to T.V. comedy.; Tuesday-an 
hour of Talk, discussion, and readings 
exploring Moliere, the great 17th cen- 


tury classical French  writer.; Wed- 
nesday-The Comic Tradition in Film 
(France). ; Thursday-a discussion on co- 


temporary cartooning in Canada as well 
role of caricature in modern 
art and theatre, and an interview with 
a_ psychiatrist and a_ philosopher. on 
the common and conflicting grounds of 
psychiatry and philosophy in their at- 
titudes toward humor. 


FILM 


Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

Nov. 26. The topic will be Man Po- 
litic. The film will be The Barrier 
by Skolimowski from Poland, 1966. (sub- 
titles) 

Nov. 27. The topic will be L’Homme, 
L’Amour, et La Mort and the film will 
be Un Soir... Un Train by André Del- 
vaux from Belgium, 1968. 
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Pe kes (ane 


Two weeks ago AGAPE ini- 
tiated a campaign on Loyola 
campus to generate funds for 
the Montreal Symphony Orches. 
tra. 


Your reaction, unfortunately, 
has been non-existent. 

As we stated before, the re- 
sults of a closing down of 
the M.S.O. would be catastro- 
phic. 

It happens to be the main 
rentor of the facilities of Pla- 
ce des Arts as its concerts oc- 
cur on the average, three 


weeks each month over nine 
months of the year. If these 


performances terminated, the 
management of P.d.A. would 
be hard put to find popular 
acts to replace the M.S.O. The 
eventual outcome could possi- 
bly be a decision on the part 
of the P.d.A. administration to 
close down since they would 
perpetually be operating in the 
red. Not only will classical but 
also all other forms of enter- 
tainment be adversely affected 
by a failure of the M.S.O. 


The plight of the M.S.O. is 
real. They are not crying 
“wolf. Their operating expen- 
ses are increasing fantastically 
each year. In the past, they 
have been able to rely on 


M.S.0O. DESERVES OUR SUPPORT 


~ ~ 
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government subsidies to make 
up their deficits. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is extremely unlikely 
that these funds will be forth- 
coming this year as all levels 
of government are on austeri- 
ty programs. If help doesn’t 
come from the general public, 
then the Montreal Symphony 
is most probably doomed. 

Why should we support the 
M.S.0.?? 

First of all, they deserve 
our support. They provide en- 
tertainment for the general pu- 
blic and ourselves at as low 
a cost as possible, taking into 
account operating expenses. 
Secondly, it is a good pvr. 
move on our parts. Our sup- 
port will demonstrate that we 
are not nihilistic, narcissistic 
children but rather concerned, 
constructive critics and mem- 
bers of society as a whole. A- 
dequate support on our part 
might very well convince the 
general public that our efforts 
in other ares are just as cons- 
tructive and worthwile. We im- 
plore you to co-operate with us. 

Send in your contributions to 
AGAPE M.S.O. Fund, 6931 
Sherbrooke St. W., Mtl. 262, or 
hand it to Dave Magil or An- 
gus MacKay or Mark Bednarc- 
zyk on campus. 


C.B.M.T. - T.V. 


Sunday, Nov. 23 

9.00 P.M.: “Power Trip” - a futuris- 
tic drama starring Sharon Acker and Lee 
Patterson. 

11.30 P.M.: “Jezebel” - classic 1938 
flic starring Bette Davis, George Brent, 
Henry Fonda, Fay Bainter, Donald Crisp, 
and Spring Byrington. 

Tuesday, Nov. 25. 

10.30 P.M. - “Man at the Center” 
continues its Male and Female series 
with a discussion on how boys achieve 
sexual maturity and the influences that 
shape their development. 

Wednesday, Nov. 26 
7.30 P.M. “The Nature of Things” 


looks at the exciting research into the 
effects of drugs on tumors in mice being 
conducted by the cancer research team 
at Toronto’s Princess Margeret Hos- 
pital. 


Thursday Nov 27. 

10.00 P.M.: THURSDAY NIGHT pre- 
sents “American Gothic ‘69, a pene- 
trating study of the ‘other America’ 
from which Nixon drew so much of his 
support in the last federal election: 
an area bounded by the Indiana-Ohio 
border on the East, Nebraska on the 
West, the Canadian border on the North, 
and Texas on the South. . 
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DRAMA 


JOE EGG 

Centaur Theatre Company 

453 St. Frangoix Xavier (Old Montreal) 
opens November 25, to December 14, 
Tickets: $2/each for students with I.D. 


Smash comedy hit by Peter Nichols. 
The circumstances of a problem mar- 
riage, complicated by a spastic child, 
become a comglomerate of deep pain 
and frequent, if frantic, gaiety. The 
result is fast-moving entertainment which 
at the same time speaks eloquently about 
the problems of marriage. 


THE ECSTACY OF RITA JOE 
Comédie Canadienne, 84 SteCatherine W 
November 21 to December 14, 8:30 pm 


This controversial play, adapted into 
French by Gratien Gélinas, tells of 
the trials and tribulations of a Cana- 
dian Indian. 


TAKE 3 
F.C. Smith Autitorium, Loyola 
Until November 23, 8:30 P.M. 


Loyola Drama continues its presen- 
tation of three one-act plays: “The 
Slumber Room”, “The Tiger’, and 


“Mirror, Mirror” 


ROSENCRANTZ ET GUILDENSTERN 
SONT MORTS 

Theatre D’ Aujourd’hui, 1792 Papineau 

Until November 23, 8:30 P.M.; Sun- 
day, 7:30 P.M. 


LE ROI SE MEURT 
Gesu Theatre, 1200 Bleury 
Until December 10, 8:30 P.M. except 
Tues. 
This play, by lonesco, is a production 
of the Nouvelle Compagnie Théatrale. 


FAUT JETER LA VIELLE 
Theatre Port-Royal, Pda 
Until December 7, 8:15 P.M. : Sun,, 
7:45 P.M.; Sat, 8:45 P.M. 
Tickets: $1.25 each with I.D. at PdA 
box office 
Presented by the Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde. Under a cover of gags and clow- 
ning, the play touchés on the great 
social problems of to-day. 


On Thursday and Sunday, November 
27 and 30, directly after the perfor- 
mances, members of the company will 
be available for discussion sessions. 
The public is cordially invited to par- 
ticipate. 


A COEUR OUVERT 
Théatre de Quat’Sous, 100 Pine Est 
8:30 P.M. 
A presentation of L’Atelier de la Co- 
medie 


ETCETERA 


ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 
Montreal Forum 

November 26, 8:00 P.M. 
Tickets: $5 to $8 


Mr _ golden-throat narcissism, himself 
will make all dreamy-eyed teeny-bop- 
pers wet their pants 


NEH AMA LIFSCHIT Z 

Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, PAA 

November 26, 8:30 P.M. 

Tickets: $3.50 - $10.00 

Yiddish folksinger from the U.S.S.R. 


OSIPOV BALALAIK AS 

Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, P.d.A. 

Nov. 27-30, 8:30 P.M. 

Tickets: $1.00/ each at C.C.A., 1822 
Sherbrooke W. (near St-Mathiev) 

The largest and most exciting Bala- 
laika Orchestra in the world. 


